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capricious month, often coming in 
like a lion and going out like a 
1H limb; to-day it brings us sleet and | 
tempest,—to-morrow, smiling sunshine | 
and gentle showers. It appears to be 
a mixture of all the seasons—winter, 
spring, summer and autumn—yet not 
having the agreeable qualities of either. | 
It is a sort of Jack-at-all-trades, yet good | 
at none. Of all the months, it is the | 
least of a favorite. 
We are speaking, however, of our | 
New England March; in the sunny | 
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south, it is otherwise. There it 1s a 
month of real spring; there it calls forth 
the buds and blossoms, and bids nature 


to assume her loveliest robes of azure, 
green and purple. At Charleston, in 
South Carolina, the people are regaling 
themselves with roses, lilacs and green 
peas, while we in the Bay State are 
shivering in the raw, cutting gales that 
come from the north-east, and bite as if 
dipped in acid. Well, never mind, we 
must button up our coats close for a few 
weeks longer; spring will come at last, 
and we shall enjoy the delights of that 
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charming season. Let old Boreas roar, if 
he will; his time is nearly out for the 
season; he 1s fast retreating to Green- 
land, where he will have to stay till 
December, when we shall welcome him 
baek, with his ice and snow. 





Dick Boldhero, 


CHAPTER Il. 
Adventures in South America. 


EING now about seventeen years old, 
and having the reputation of being a 
pretty good sailor, I was offered a 
berth on board a vessel that was 
going to Surinam, a Dutch settlement in 
South America. This I accepted, not 


only because the pay was liberal, but I 
had a vague notion that I might there 


hear something of my uncle Ben; for 
we had always understood that when he 
left St. Domingo he sailed for that place. 
My mother seemed always to have a 
kind of faith that he was alive, and she 
hoped I might hear of him at Surinam. 
We set sail in November, our vessel 
being a brig called the Sheldrake. We 
proceeded for some time on our voyage 
without any remarkable occurrence. 
When we began to approach the 
ceast of South America, I could not but 
be struck with the splendor of the stars 
at night. In those southern latitudes, 
we seea different set of stars from those 
which are visible in New England, and 
many of the groups are exceedingly 
brilliant. The beauty of a tropical 
night, especially at sea, even when the 
moon is not visible, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. The waves of the ocean are 





flashing with phosphoric light, and to 
such a degree, as to throw a lustre upon 
the sides of the ship. The stars are o! 
sufficient brilliancy to light up the 
atmosphere, giving to all the cojects, 
above and around, an aspect of peculiar 
loveliness. 

Surinam is a part of a great country 
called Guiana, which forms the north- 
eastern corner of the South American 
continent, and belongs a part to England, 
a part to France, and Surinam to Hol- 
land. It is a low, level region, present- 
ing not a single hill or highland for two 
or three hundred miles. When we 
approached the coast, I saw the land; 
nothing was presented to the view but a 
line of trees edging the shore, as far as 
the eye could reach. Not a house was 
visible, nor, indeed, any other object 
which could give us the least intimation 
as to what part of the coast we had 
reached. We kept off the shore, and 
proceeded south-eastward, keeping the 
land in view. 

As we were proceeding in this man- 
ner, a smart gale sprung up one night, 
and, in spite of our efforts to keep off, we 
were driven in toward the land. In the 
morning we struck the bottom, and soon 
found that we were stuck fast in the 
mud-bank which extends out three or 
four miles to sea, along the whole coast 
of Guiana. It was now December, a 
time when the whole face of nature is 
wrapped in snow in New England ; but 
where we were, the heat was excessive. 

After about two days, we contrived to 
work our brig out of the mud, and once 
more proceeded on our course. At last 
we saw a house upon the land, and the 
captain, coming to an anchor, sent a boat 
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ashore, to inquire whereabouts we were. 
The answer was that we were near the 
mouth of the river Courantin, about a 
hundred miles west of Paramaribo, to 
which place we were bound. This was 
very agreeable news. We now pro- 
ceeded cheerfully on our way, and in the 
course of two days we could perceive, 
by the appearance of the water, that we 
were near the mouth of a large river. 
This we knew to be the Surinam, and 
now, pursuing a southerly course, soon 
found ourselves at the wharf of Para- 
maribo. 

I had been a great deal around the 
world and seen a great many beautiful 
places, but never was I more delighted 
than when I walked about this little city. 
It is not larger than Providence, having 
only twenty thousand inhabitants, but 
the streets are long, straight and broad, 
and are lined with the most beautiful 
trees that can be imagined. These are 
of various kinds, such as oranges, lem- 
ons, shaddocks, tamarinds, &c. At all 
seasons of the year, these are bending 
with fruit, and yet covered with blos- 





soms. The air is at all times filled with | 
perfume, especially at night. 

The inhabitants are generally Dutch. | 
The houses are for the most part of wood, | 
but they are of a curious fashion, having | 
very heavy cornices, with abundance of | 
queer ornaments. Nothing can present | 
a stronger contrast than do the people in 
these streets to those of New England. 
In the latter place, there is great uni- 
formity ; in the former, all is variety. 
Here you may see the old Dutch planters, 
with their huge trowsers and broad- 
brimmed hats; sailors from all countries ; 





soldiers, Jews, Indians and Negroes. 
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The dresses of these people strike a 
Yankee as being exceedingly droil, and 
at first, I could not help laughing at 
almost everybody I met. By degrees, 
the singularity of things around me 
wore off, and I became accustomed to the 
manners of the place. The river before 
the town of Paramaribo is at least a mile 
in width, and as there are a great many 
boats and barges constantly plying upon 
its surface, the scene it presents is of a 
very lively character. 

The soil of Guiana is among the 
richest in the world. The land lies so 
low that it is necessary to build dikes, 
for the purpose of keeping out the sea 
and the inundations of the rivers. The 
chief productions are coffee, sugar, cacao, 
cotton and indigo. It also produces 
ginger, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, castor 
oil, &c. The object of our voyage was 
to obtain coffee and spices. There is 
no country in the world more rich in its 
fruits. Yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
and the cocoa nut, are produced in abun- 
dance. Oranges, !emons, limes, figs, 
shaddocks, melons of many kinds, and 
other delicious fruits, abound. 

Nothing can equal the luxuriance of 
the flowering shrubs and plants. Many 
of these are of gigantic stature. The 
trees often grow to a great height, and 
thousands of bright-winged birds seem 
to live a life of perpetual bliss amid the 
perfume that is shed from their peren- 
nial blossoms. 

As soon as I had become a little 
acquainted with the town, I began to 
make inquiry about my uncle. I could, 
however, hear nothing of him, until, at 
last, an old saiior told me that he remem- 
bered him perfectly well; that he came 
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from Port au Prince to Paramaribo more 
than twenty years before, where he 
remained only for a year ortwo. The 
man could give me no farther informa- 
tion about him. He told me, however, 
that there was an Englishman residing 
up in the country about a hundred miles, 
who had some business with my uncle, 
and he could tell me all about him. As 
our vessel was likely to be detained 
about a month, I got permission of the 
captain to go and see this man, to whom 
I was referred for information respecting 
my uncle. 

I set out on foot, and pursued my way 
along the banks of the river Surinam. 
The road was roughly paved with 
stones, and heavy wagons were fre- 
quently passing to and fro upon it. 
Although I was in a strange country, I 
felt no concern, for I was naturally of a 
fearless disposition, and beside, I was 
armed with a cudgel in my hand, and a 
pistol under my belt. So far, indeed, 
was I from fear, that I felt a sort of 
pleasant excitement in my present adven- 
ture. The strange appearance of every- 
thing around me rather excited than 
saddened my mind. The trees, the 
shrubs, the very birds, the whole aspect 
of nature, the forms of the houses that I 
occasionally met, the dress of the inhab- 
itants, all reminded me that I was far from 
my own country, that I was a stranger 
in a strange land ; but still I was light of 
heart, and whistling Yankee Doodle, I 
plodded bravely on. 

I had set out before sunrise, and by 
ten o’clock had travelled more than a 
dozen miles. Finding myself weary, I 
turned off the road, and seated myself on 


of alarge tree. Here I sat for some time, 
listening to the incessant chatter of par- 
rots and macaws over my head, and 
observing the humming birds that were 
buzzing among the flowering shrubs. 

At last, I fell asleep, as little dreaming 
of danger as if I were taking a nap upon 
a summer day upon the banks of the 
Connecticut river. I slept soundly for 
some time, but at last I began to dream 
about a great many strange things. | 
fancied that I was wandering in a dis- 
tant lJand—that I final'y came to a great 
cavern, which I entered—that I was 
weary and laid myself down to repose— 
that a horrid monster stole upon me in 
my helpless condition, and was about to 
rend me in pieces; I dreamed that I 
attempted to rise and escape, but that I 
could not stir. Such at last was the 
horror of my mind, that I screamed 
aloud, and at the instant awoke from 
my sleep. 

What was my horror to discover that 
my dream was almost a reality! At 
the distance of about twenty feet I saw 
an enormous alligator, with his jaws 
already distended, ready to press me in 
his fangs. He was slowly stealing upon 
me, but as I moved, he rushed forward, 
his enormous tail brandished in the air, 
and his claws spread, as if ready to 
grapple me. Quick as thought, I leaped 





from the ground, and at a single bound 


placed myself behind the trunk.of the 


tree beneath which I had been sleeping. 
The monster perceived that he was 
foiled in his main object ; but unluckily 
I had left my wallet, containing a loaf 
of bread and some cold meat, upon the 








| ground where I had lain. The creature 


the bank of the river, beneath the shade | picked this up in his mouth, and wheeling 




















heavily round, marched down ‘the bank 
and plunged into the water. At first, I 
was quite satisfied to have escaped with 
my life; but I soon began to lament the 
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loss of my dinner. It was in vain, how- 
ever, to repine, so I seized my cudgel, 


and proceeded upon my journey. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Lottery Ticket, continued. 


HE reader will remember that Tom 

Trudge had set off from his home in 

the country, to go to New York and 

see to the success of his lottery 
ticket. He soon arrived at the great 
city, and found, to his vexation, that the 
drawing of the lottery was postponed 
for a week beyond the appointed time. 
It seemed to him hardly worth while to 
return to his home, but what should he 
do to get rid of this terrible week ? 
When we are looking forward with 
impatience to a certain event, the time 
that stands between us and the object of 





desire, is considered a hateful enemy, 
and we set about killing it as well as we 
can. Some people are as anxious to kill 
time, as if it were a lion or a grizzly 
bear. 

At the period we speak of, some thirty 
or forty years ago, a common way of 
killing time, or, in other words, of wast- 
ing that most precious gift of Heaven, 
was to go to a tap-room or tavern, and 
drink flip, whiskey or grog, and indulge 
in low and vulgar conversation. Such 
things are considered very silly now, 
but it was otherwise then. Tom could 
think of no other way to spend his week 
than to go to the Jefferson and Liberty 
tavern, and indulge in the amusements 
of the bar-room. So thither he went, 
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and by keeping himself in a state verging 
on intoxication, he continued to while 
away the awful seven days. 

At last the appointed hour came. A 
firm conviction had taken possession of 
Tom’s mind, that he was to draw the 
prize of fifty thousand dollars. He did 
not seem to consider that there were 
twenty thousand tickets, and that his 
chance of getting it was only one in 
twenty thousand. Toa deluded mind, 
such an obstacle is nothing; one chance 
in twenty thousand is just as good as 
certainty. When the drawing took 
place, the office was thronged with a 
crowd of people, most of them wretched 
in the extreme. There were old men, 
tottering upon the verge of the grave ; 
there were haggard women, evidently 
starving for want of the money they had 
invested in the lottery; there were 


young persons, of both sexes, apparently 
sunk in vice and wasted with poverty ; 


there were the sick and emaciated, 
mingled with the strong and the reck- 
less. All anticipated with hope and 
expectation,—and yet all, or nearly all, 
were destined to go away with disap- 
pointment and sickness of heart. 

Tom got close to the revolving wheel, 
and, with his ticket in his hand, watched 
the numbers as they were declared. 
Several times his heart beat violently, as 
a number came out near his own. The 
drawing continued for more than two 
hours, and his hopes began to fly, as he 
perceived that the prizes were nearly all 
out. At last his own number, which 
was 777, was announced, and immedi- 
ately after, it appeared that it had drawn 
the prize of 50,000 dollars!!! 

Tom Trudge was in general a pretty 
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stable-minded man, but for a moment 
his eyes grew dim and his brain reeled. 
A strange variety of images glided in 
confusion before his fancy, among which, 
his wife, with a yaller damask gown 
and a fine fan, were conspicuous. F ind- 
ing it necessary to have air, he left the 
crowd, and went into the street. For 
some time he could hardly tell where or 
what he was; but at last his faculties 
rallied, and, coming fully to himself, he 
began to consider what was to be done. 

He made inquiries at the office, and 
found that he could cash his prize at 
once by paying 5000 dollars discount ;— 
this he did, and immediately found him- 
self in the possession of the sum of 
forty-five thousand dollars,—an immense 
sum in those days, especially for a ped- 
lar, who had seldom before had fifty 
dollars in hand ata time. Though he 
was anxious to go home and communi- 
cate his good fortune to his wife, he did 
not forget her injunction. He went 
forthwith and purchased a magnificent 
changeable silk dress, of yellow and 
purple, upon which was a representation 
of a bathing goddess in figures of gold. 
He also purchased a fan, on one side of 
which was a Venus, and on the other a 
Cupid, and started for home. Stopping 
at every tavern on the road, he drank 
liberally, and by the time he reached his 
cottage, his brain was not a little mud- 
dled. 

When he entered the little dwelling, 
his hair was dishevelled, and his eyes 
staring,—his whole aspect, indeed, was 
wild and singular. He, however, rushed 
up to his wife, exclaiming, “I have got 
it! I have got it!” He then kissed 
her over and over again; took up his 
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children and nearly stifled them with his 
obstreperous embraces ; at the same time, 
he shouted, danced and whirled round 
like a bedlamite. “ What is it ails you, 
Tom? What in natur’ is the matter? 
Are you drunk or mad?” said his 
spouse. “I have got it,—there, there!” 
said Tom, hurling the bundle of silk at 
his wife’s head. “ There’s the yaller 
damask, and the fine fan! And here’s 
the fifty thousand dollars!” Saying 
this, he took an enormous bundle of 
bank bills from his pocket, and giving it 
a whirl around his head, threw it across 
the room, and scattered the precious bits 
of paper over the floor. It is impossible 


to depict the astonishment of Mrs. 
Trudge, as she beheld the shower of 
bank bills, of five, ten and even twenty 
dollars each, now lying before her, as 
abundant as the very chips around the 


wood-pile. 

For a moment the dame was bewil- 
dered, and the idea crossed her mind 
that it wasonlyadream. It was indeed 
so much like one of those visions that 
often cheat the mind in sleep, that she 
stood still, rubbed her forehead and looked 
puzzled for several seconds. But ina 
few moments her husband, quite out of 
his head, began to dance among the 
scattered bills, and cutting his pigeon- 
wings where they lay thickest, made 
’ them fly in all directions. Several of 
them were near the hearth, and, caught 
by the draught, edged closer and closer to 
the heap of coals, and at last bounded 
under the forestick and were instantly 
reduced to ashes. Others took a flying 
leap up the throat of the chimney, and 
circling round and round, disappeared 
amidst the soot and coiling smoke. 





These circumstances at last recalled 
Mrs. Trudge to her senses. She had 
by degrees unravelled the tangled skein 
of events and made out the truth. She 
saw that her husband had actually 
drawn a great prize ; that, obedient to her 
command, he had bought the damask and 
the fan, and that, between tippling and 
delight, his wits had gone wool-gathering 
for a season. She saw the necessity of 
immediate exertion to save the bank 
bills, now scattered like worthless rags 
upon the floor, her bewitched husband 
still rigadooning in their midst, and 
grinding them beneath his feet, or 
making them circle about upon the 
eddies of air that his brisk motions 
created. Like a hawk pouncing upona 
brood of chickens, she now stooped upon 
the cash, and gathered it by handfuls 
into her apron, which she held up by the 
two corners. Seeing what she was 
about, her addled lord came after her 
and chased her round the room. But 
Mrs. Trudge took good care to keep out 
of his way, and soon succeeded in pick- 
ing up the greater part of the bills. At 
last her husband, being completely ex- 
hausted, fell upon the floor. His good 
wife then dragged him to bed, and leav- 
ing him there in a sound sleep, she 
completed her work of securing the 
money. 

Trudge slept long and heavy, but at 
last he awoke. He seemed sadly bewil- 
dered, and put his hand to his forehead 
in a manner which showed that he not 
only had a pain in his head, but was 
troubled in mind. At last he turned to 
his wife, and demanded, “ Where is the 
money ?” 


“Money?” said his better half,— 
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“ Money! what man—money! money, 
indeed! I think I should like some 
money myself. *Tis a pretty business 
indeed: you go away and leave your 
tender wife and suffering children’ for 
ten long days; you then come back 
drunk as a fiddler, cut up all sorts of 
cantraps about the house, almost mur- 
ther your family, and then, after you 
have come to your senses, you ask, as 
innocent as a cat licking cream, ‘ where 
is the money ?” Where is the money ? 
say I. Zounds, where is my yaller 
damask and the French fan? Come, 
speak, man! Or it all a dream ? 
Didn't you draw the big prize, after all ? 
Oh, Tom, Tom! I told you so; I told 
you how it would,be; I knew you had 
thrown away your money, and here we 
are, a poor innocent family, reduced to 
ruin, poverty and starvation!!” Upon 
this, the dame held her apron to her 
eyes, and the tears, real tears, bright as 
crystals, chased each other down her 
rosy cheeks. 

Poor Tom Trudge! There he sat on 
the bedside, the very image of bothera- 
tion. For the life of him, he could not 
tell whether he had really drawn the 
prize, or only been visited by a bewil- 
dering vision. At last, however, the 
mists that had hung over his mind began 
to clear away ; the truth came more and 
more distinct to his mind, and finally he 
recollected the drawing of the lottery, 
his obtaining the forty-five thousand 
dollars, his buying the damask and the 
fan—his journey homeward, and the 
meeting with his wife. Just as he had 
fully brought to recollection the whole 
affair, he looked up, and discovered a 
half malicious smile shining through the 
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tears of his spouse. She now burst into 
a hearty laugh, and brought forth the 
bundle of bank notes, nicely done up, 
and Tom Trudge and his wife were the 


happiest couple in the universe 
{To be continued.) 





The Old Mansion. 


Tue following simple but touching 
ballad was composed a short time since, 
by a girlin Maine, about seventeen years 
of age, who had been suffering several] 
years from a weakness of sight, so as to 
prevent her reading or writing. It was 
taken down, from her dictation, by a 
friend. 


There stood a stately mansion old 
On brow of sloping hill ; 

There many a joyous day I ’ve passed, 
And mem’ry loves it still. 


’T was ’neath the shade of lofty elms 
And evergreen dark pine, 

Where robins sing, with notes so sweet, 
In spring and summer time. 


There dwelt my aged ancestor, 
With partner of his years ; 

They ’d travell’d long together here 
In sunshine and in tears. 


Their spring-time hopes were faded, 
And winter days came round, 
Yet sunny ties of kindred 
Their hearts to earth still bound. 


My grandma’s eyes were soft and blue, 
And tenderly she smiled, 

She ne’er thought ill of any one, 
Her words were always mild. 


I never shall forget her voice, 
The tones of her “Good even’ ;” 
Nothing we ever asked her for 
But what was kindly given. 
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My grandpa’ often told us tales, 
All of the olden time ; 

And of the wars for liberty 
He fought in “auld lang syne.” 


He gave us pretty picture-books 
On happy New-Year’s day ; 

And poor, who hither came for aid, 
Ne’er empty went away. 


Grandma’ would tell us of the train, 
The beaver hat and plume, 

And all the fashion of the dress 
She wore in gurlhood’s blooin. 


She always kept some plums or cake 
In cupboard saved away, 

To give “the children,” every time 
They came with her to stay. 


And we assembled every year 
In that wide ancient hall, 

To keep the old “ Eiection-day,” 
Parents and children all. 


Then rang the walls with merriment, 
With laughter and with glee; 


Those sounds come o’er my memory now, 


And sadly seem to me. 


Oh, there were entries long and dark, 
Clock-room and pantry too ; 

And a hole was cut in the cellar-door, 
Where fav’rite cat went through. 


Grandma’ wore parted on her brow 
Her own soft, silvery hair ; 

And scissors bright at her girdle hung, 
E’er knitting her fingers were. 


A buck-horn head had grandpa’s cane, 
His hat was wide of brim; 

His silver snuff-box was a gift 
From Washington to him. 


Up in the garret long and low, 
Was spinnet and spinning-wheel ; 
For grandmamma, though lady bred, 
Could deftly spin a reel. 


Phen at foot of the kitchen stairs 
There stood a “settle” low; 
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And cheerily the large fire blazed 
With log and fore-stick too. 


With wheels and bucket in the porch, 
There was a deep old well ; 

We thought, as in its depths we gazed, 
A fairy there might dwell. 


And there were haunts so old and dark 
We hardly dared to stay,— 


Where bones and curious things were kept, 


And mouldering rubbish lay. 


We wandered in the orchard green, 
Where large red apples grew, 


And damsons purple, moose-plums sweet, 


Of varied size and hue. 


We shook the branches merrily, 
And strewed them on the ground ; 

Such mellow and delicious fruit 
Could nowhere else be found. 


Down in the “ Happy Valley” near 
A streamlet wandered by ; 

We often crossed its bridge, to climb 
For wild choke-cherries high. 


We ran, too, in the long, straight ma‘, 
Bordered with poplar tree* 

Mingled with rose and currant bush, 
Lilacs and gooseberries. 


We sported in the garden aisles, 
And sat in the arbors old, 

Whose many-fancied tales of love 
Then laughingly we told. 


There grew the honied columbines, 
And fragrant fleur-de-lis ; 
And grandma’s yellow marigolds, 


And full-blown peony. 


And there, with many a frolic wild, 
We fled the hornets’ rage ; 


And grandma’ smiled, tho’ footsteps marred 


Her much-prized bed of sage. 


Her fav’rite pinks and southernwood 
With fragrance filled the air ;— 

The summer days were always wa'm, 
And every spot seemed fair. 
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The violets were very blue, He walks not o’er his broad lands now, 
The grass was tall and green; Nor she her flowers to see. 

Such colors in my womanhood 
I never since have seen! Alas! I never shall forget 

When cold I saw her lay ; 

The cows from their rich pastures came And full of years and goodness too, 


Just at the sunset glow ; They bore grandma’ away. 
And laughing maids came out to milk, 


And sat on cricket low. Eight times, as wont, the summer bloomed, 
Eight times the autumn fell, 
*T is the same sun in the sky, I ween,— And he, the lonely, grey-haired man, 
Ah, now it seems more cold ; Was borne by her to dwell. 
And my cousin’s happy tones I miss 
That fell in,the arbors old. The flame broke wild and brightly forth, 
One Sabbath evening still!— 
That cherished place is still most fair, In ruins fell the mansion old 
There blooms the peony,— On brow of sloping hill. 














The Desman, or Russian Musk-Rat. 


wis creature resembles the common | clear and delicate fur. The color is 
musk-rat, and is found both in Rus- | brown above, and silvery beneath. The 
sia and Sweden. It is about the | tail, which is seven inches long, is one 
size of the common hedgehog, the | of the most extraordinary mechanical 
body being eight or nine inches long. | instruments in the whole animal king- 
Its coat is like that of the beaver, and is | dom. It is composed of three parts each 
composed of hair intermixed with soft, | of which has a motion peculiar to itself 
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The Desman chooses the margin of 
such places as are convenient for the 
burrows which it digs under water. 
These are sometimes seven yards in 
length, and are used as hiding-places. 
The water freezes over these entrances, 
and numbers of the animals are suffo- 
cated every winter. If there are any 
eracks or fissures in the ice, they crowd 
to them, eagerly thrusting their noses up 
to get the air. 

The Desman preys at the bottom of 
the water, and dabbles with its nose in 
the mud, in search of the small insects 
which inhabit it. Its senses of touch 





and smell are very acute; this is ren- 
dered necessary from the fact that the 
animals upon which it preys are silent 
and invisible. Although nearly blind, 
it is not a nocturnal animal, but sleeps 
during the night, at which time it keeps 
its nose constantly moving, in order, it is 
supposed, to retain the organs in a 
proper state for work. Water is indis- 
pensable to its existence, and after hav- 
ing remained ina small quantity for any 
time, it is rendered very offensive from 
a strong musky odor, from which it 
derives its common name of musk-rat. 





Inquisitive Jack. 


CHAPTER Il. 
About the hen and her chickens. 


T seems natural for mankind to love 
accumulation. When a child has 
got two or three pieces of money, he 
wants more, and his desire of increas- 

ing his stores, increases with his little 
wealth. When a person gets together 





a few minerals, his wish to form a cabi- 
net begins, and in proportion as his col- 
lection enlarges, his eagerness for more 
specimens is stimulated. This love of 
increase, is what I call a love of accu- 
mulation, or a love of laying up. 

Now it is all the same with knowl- 
edge. A person who has only a few 
ideas, is like the child who has only a 
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few coppers; he is usually eager to 
spend them and get rid of them. But 
one who has stored his mind with many 
ideas, is like a person who has com- 
menced a cabinet of minerals: he wishes 
to increase his collection; he wishes to 
get new specimens, and is delighted 
with those which are rare and beautiful. 

Now, our hero, Jack, was just in this 
condition: he had begun his mental 
cabinet of knowledge; he had learned a 
good deal about insects; and he had 
entered the gate of a new and beautiful 
science—OrnitHoLocy—or the study of 
birds. How little did he think that his 
acquaintance with the wren family had 
advanced him so far into the delightful 
mysteries of science. Yet so it was. 
He now began to notice other birds, such 
as the blue-bird, which belongs only to 
America; the sparrows and finches, 


which build their nests in the hedges 
and bushes, and sing so sweetly. 

About this time his attention was very 
strongly attracted by a hen and her 


Jack had himself set the 
hen; that is, he had put the eggs under 
her, there being thirteen; for he was 
told that an even number was unlucky, 
and an uneven number lucky ; a notion, 
by the way, that is very common, but 
utterly destitute of foundation. He was 
told that the eggs would be hatched in 
just three weeks, and so it proved. 

It is a curious thing that the eggs of 
hens should always be hatched in just 
three weeks, and I must stop to tell you 
a story about this. A man who pre- 
tended to be good and religious, told one 
of his neighbors that his hens always 
hatched on Sunday, and he wondered 
what the reason was. “1 can tell you,” 


chickens. 





said the neighbor ; “ it is because you set 
them on Sunday!” Thus we see that 
the improper conduct of the pretended 
good man was exposed. 

But to return to Jack. About the 
time the hen was to hatch, he went 
every day to see if the chickens had 
come along. He could not help won. 
dering at the patience of the old hen, in 
sitting night and day so faithfully upon 
her eggs. He noticed that she went off 
her nest but once a day; that she was 
then in a great hurry to get a little food 
and drink, and return to her duty, as if 
she was afraid her eggs would suffer. 
He observed that nothing could tempt 
her from her charge; the other hens 
were out in the fields, scratching the 
earth, feasting on worms and insects, 
and delighting in the spring time; but 
the old hen, forsaking these pleasures, 
remained upon her eggs. ‘Though she 
was wasted by hunger, thirst and fever, 
nothing could induce her to betray her 
trust. There she continued, obeying 
that voice within, which we call instinct. 

On the twenty-first day of the hen’s 
sitting, Jack went early in the morning 
to the nest, and his delight knew no 
bounds, when he heard, on approaching 
it, the chickens peeping under the old 
biddy’s feathers. ‘The good mother her- 
self seemed to be filled with a sort of 
quiet ecstacy. When she heard the 
gentle cries of her offspring she endea- 
vored to hush them to rest by a few low 
notes, as much as to say,— 


“ Hush, my dear—lie still and slumber.” 


All this day, the hen remained on her 
nest, and Jack gave her a little Indian 
meal mixed with water, to eat. The 
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next day, twelve of the thirteen eggs 
were hatched, and the old hen, with an 
air of importance, and great caution, set 
forth with her brood. It was interesting 
indeed to witness the scene. 

No sooner had the mother and her 
flock issued from the shed in which the 
hatching or incubation had taken place, 
than she began to scratch away the 
leaves and grass with all her might. 
The chickens kept close to her side, and 
though but a day old, seemed to know 
perfectly well what it all meant. They 
picked up the little seeds and insects 
and swallowed them down, taking care 
to avoid stones and dirt, and things that 
are not fit for food. How could these 
little creatures know so much? Thatis 
a curious question, and I can only 
answer, that God has made them so! 

The old hen went on from place to 
place, clucking all the time, and taking 
the utmost pains to keep her brood 
together, and under her own immediate 
inspection. She made her legs fly 
merrily among the leaves, and many a 
bug and grub and worm did she discover 
for her little ones. She would eat 
nothing herself, but gave everything to 
her chickens, except once in a while 
she came across a beetle or other insect, 
too big for her infant flock, and then 
she swallowed it. 

Nothing could exceed the industry, 
energy and watchfulness of the old 
biddy. For hours together, she con- 
tinued to scratch and dig for her young 
ones, as if life depended upon it. And 
all this time, it was delightful to see how 
careful she was of her brood. Her head 
was bobbing up and down every instant, 
and her sharp eye was turned on every 
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side, to see if there was danger. Nota 
bird flew over unmarked, and if it was 
in any degree threatening in its appear- 
ance, the whole flock was instantly 
drawn to a place of safety. If a cat or 
dog came near, they were sure to repent 
it, and learn better manners for the 
future. 

When, at last, the young emigrants 
had filled their little crops, and become 
weary, the old hen gathered them under 
her wings. There is nothing in all 
nature more pleasing than a hen brood- 
ing her chickens. The little creatures 
themselves are marked with a singular 
smoothness, beauty and look of inno- 
cence. Those which are most weary 
bary themselves deep in the plumage of 
their mother’s breast, and here, cher- 
ished by a genial warmth, embedded in 
down, and every want and fear appeased, 
they fall to sleep. Those which are not 
yet so drowsy, peep out their heads from 
their mother’s feathers, and look around; 
or they linger outside and pick among 
the gravel for food; or they nibble at 
the old hen’s beak; or perchance they 
smooth some bit of their delicate plumage 
that is ruftied; or possibly climb up the 
old hen’s back. The look of innocence, 
peace and happiness displayed by the 
chickens, and the mingled aspect of care 
and content borne by Mistress Biddy, 
afford a touching and delightful picture. 
Who can witness it and not feel that the 
God of love is the author of what we 
call nature ? 

All these things were noted by Jack, 
and after he had observed them a long 
time, he went for his aunt. He found 
her quite busy, but he could not be con 
tented till she Jeft her work and went 
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with him to see the hen and her chick- 
ens. After looking at them a long time, 
they went to the house, and some days 
after the following conversation took 
place : 

Jack. Pray tell me, aunt Betsey, why 
the hen that has chickens always keeps 
clucking ? 

Aunt Betsey. So that the chickens 
may always know where she is. The 
chickens are continually running about, 
and sometimes they go to a considerable 
distance, but as the hen is always cluck- 
ing, they can at anytime find her. But 


for this they would inevitably get lost. 
If the Creator had forgotten to teach 
hens to cluck, and had neglected to 
make any other adequate provision, a 
brood of chickens could never have been 
raised. 

J. Well, why do the chickens always 


Keep peeping ? 

Aunt B. So that the hen may know 
where they are. You will observe that 
if two or three chickens are wandering 
together, away from the hen, their peep- 
ing is usually faint and low; but if one 
is straying alone, his tones are loud and 
distinct. They seem to feel confidence 
when several are together, but if one is 
alone, he feels that it is necessary to 
speak out. The clucking of the hen 
may be considered as continually calling 
to her scattered brood, “Here I am, 
chicks—here I am,” and the peeping of 
the chickens may be considered as say- 
ing, “ Here I am, mother—here am I.” 
In this way, a communication is kept up 
even while the brood is scattered over a 
wide space, in search of food. Almost 
all birds have natural cries, which answer 
the same purposes with them, as the 





clucking of the hens and the peeping of 
the chickens with these. 

J. Well, aunt Betsey, I observe that 
the old hen seems to talk to her chick. 
ens. If a wren or a sparrow, or any 
other little harmless bird flies by, the old 
hen says, “curr-r-r-r-r,” in a moderate 
tone, as much as to say “ look out,” and 
so all the chicks just cast their eyes 
around and seem to take no notice of 
what has happened. But if a hawk 
appear in the air, and near by, the 
“ curr-r-r-r-r” is uttered in a wilder key, 
The old hen steps high, and seeks a 
shelter, and the little chickens run to her 
as if frightened out of their little wits, 
Now, what I want to say is, how do the 
chickens, only two or three days old, 
know so much and understand so well 
what their mother means and says? 

Aunt B. You might as well ask, 
Jack, how the chickens know so much 
as to pick up seeds and worms when 
only a day old. The seeming knowl. 
edge of these little creatures, which is 
often so wonderful, is to be explained, 
as we explain the skill of the bees in 
building their cells, and the ants in con- 
structing their little cities in the earth— 
by instinct—a power or knowledge im- 
planted by nature, or, in other words, by 
God, the author of nature. He gives 
those powers; and though we may see 
their effects, he only can explain their 
operation. But there is one thing in 
your observations upon the chickens, to 
which I wish to call your attention, 
Jack. Did you ever know the old hen 
to call to her chickens in danger, when 
they neglected or disobeyed the call ? 

J. No, not that I remember. 

Aunt B. Let this, then, be a lesson 
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to you,my boy. The little birds are 
taught obedience to their parents by God ; 
and they obey. So God has taught chil- 
dren obedience, for he has said in the 
solemn commandment, “ Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother;” and the apostle 
adds, “ Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord, for this is right.” The hen, 
the parent of the chickens, is their guar- 
dian; she knows more than they do; 
she is stronger, and sees farther, and is 
wiser than they. It is best for the chick- 





ens, therefore, that they should obey her. 
Were they to neglect her counsel, they 
would be devoured by prowling beasts 
or birds of prey. The obedience, there- 
fore, that they are called upon to exercise, 
is imposed for their good. And just so 
it is with respect to children; their pa- 
rents have more experience, knowledge, 
and wisdom than they have; they know 
what is best for them. , It is, therefore, 
for the true happiness of children that 
they should obey their parents, 























City of Ancient Babylon. 


Moxe the most wonderful things hand- 
ed down to us by history, is the 
account of the ancient city of Babylon, 
which is so often mentioned in the 
Bible, and the remains of which astonish 





the traveller at the present day. The 
most particular description we have of it 
is furnished by the Greek historian, 
Herodotus, who visited it about four 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
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He says that it was situated in a great 
plain, the river Euphrates running 
through it from north to south. 

Its form was square ; each side meas- 
ured fifteen miles, and the whole circuit 
sixty miles. It was surrounded with 
walls, three hundred and fifty feet high 
and eighty-seven feet thick. Upon these 
walls were two hundred and fifty towers. 
The entrance to the city was by one 
hundred gates of brass. Without the 
wall, there was a deep ditch around the 
city, filled with water. 

Upon the tops of the walls, there were 
buildings on each side containing one 
room each. Between these there was 
space to drive a chariot with horses. 
The walls were built of bricks cemented 
together by bitumen. At every thirty 
layers of bricks, there was a layer of 
reeds to give the fabric strength. The 
engraving at the head of this article is 
intended to give some idea of the form 
of this mighty city, as described by 
Herodotus. 

The streets in the city were straight, 


the houses being four or five stories high.. 


The temple of Belus was of amazing 
magnitude, being nearly as large as the 
great pyramid of Gizeh. It was a regu- 
lar square, each side measuting six hun- 
dred feet. It consisted of eight towers 
one above another, and was of immense 
height. Beside this, there was a mag- 
nificent palace, and connected with it 
were hanging gardens of great extent. 
The history of Babylonia goes back to 
a period of high antiquity. Its founders 
were among the earlicst nations that 
have been formed upon the earth, and 
they appear to have reached a certain 





degree of science and civilization, near] 
two thousand years before Christ. Nim- 
rod is mentioned in the Bible as the 
founder of this empire, of which Babylon 
was the capital. Here the kings of Assy. 
ria held their court, and displayed a mag: 
nificence, the accounts of which strike 
us with wonder. Here many of the arts 
were carried to great perfection, particu- 
larly the manufacture of cotton, linen and 
silk. 

Babylon reached its magnificence 
through the efforts of several succeeding 
sovereigns. But Semiramis, the wife 
of Ninus, is said to have been its founder. 
In the year 538 B. C. it was taken by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, who made it his 
winter residence. At this place, Alex- 
ander, who had conquered Persia, died, 
323 B. C. 

The ruins of this wonderful city are 
to be seen about forty-eight miles south 
of the present city of Bagdat. Its pro- 
digious walls have entirely disappeared, 
and it is not easy to trace even the out 
line of this once mighty metropolis. 
The remains consist of heaps of rubbish, 
principally bricks. It does not appear 
that the architecture of the Babylonians 
had reached a high degree of refinement. 
Its chief characteristic was colossal di- 
mensions. The remains of the temple 
of Belus are still to be distinguished, and 
consist of a heap of ruins about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height. This 
complete destruction of Babylon, and the 
desolation which presides over the scene, 
is regarded as a terrific fulfilment of the 
prophetic denunciations uttered against 
it by the prophets. 
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The Leopard. 


wis animal, a handsome, but fierce 
member of the great family of cats, is 
smaller than either the lion or the 
tiger. Its skin is very beautiful, be- 
ing spotted with large ocellated black 
spots on a light ground, which sometimes 
approaches to a bright yellow color. 
The leopard is remarkably lithe and 
flexible in all its motions. It is a very 
symmetrical animal, and as its expres- 
sion partakes as much of wildness as of 
fierceness, it is among the handsomest 
of itstribe. It preys upon small animals, 
is frequently on the hunt, and probably 
kills more creatures than do the tiger or 
the lion. It is said to be found only in 
the islands of the Oriental Archipelago, 
and in the Eastern peninsula. 
The leopard climbs trees with aston- 
ishing rapidity, so that few animals are 
safe from his ravages. Man alone seems 








hard in the pursuit by the hunter, 11 will 
turn upon him, and much skill and 


prowess is then necessary to guard 
against the fury of his attacks. 

Two men in Southern Africa fell in 
with a leopard in a mountain ravine, and 
immediately gave chase to him. - The 
animal at first endeavored to escape, by 
clambering up a precipice, but being 
hotly pressed, and slightly wounded by 
a musket ball, he turned upon his pur- 
suers with that frantic ferocity which he 
frequently displays, and springing upon 
the man who had fired upon him, tore 
him from his horse to the ground, biting 
him at the same time very severely on 
the shoulder, and tearing his face and 
arms with his claws. The other hunter, 
seeing the danger of his comrade, sprung 
from his horse, and attempted to shoot 
the leopard through the head ; but, whe- 


to be respected by him, but if pressed | ther owing to trepidation, or the fear of 
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wounding his friend, or the sudden mo- 
tions of the animal, he unfortunately 
missed his aim. 

The leopard now, abandoning his pros- 
trate enemy, darted with redoubled fury 
on this second antagonist, and before the 
poor man could stab him with his hunt- 
ing knife, he struck him in the eyes with 
his claws, and had torn the scalp over his 
forehead. In this frightful condition, 
the hunter grappled with the savage 
beast, and, struggling for life, they both 
rolled down a steep declivity. All this 
passed so rapidly that the other man had 
scarcely time to recover from the confu- 
sion into which his feline foe had thrown 
him, to seize his gun and rush forward 
to aid his comrade, when he beheld them 
rolling together down the steep bank, in 
mortal combat. 

In a few moments, he was at the bot- 
tom with them, but too late to save the 
life of his friend. The leopard had so 
dreadfully torn the throat of the unfortu- 
nate man that his death was inevitable— 
and he had only the satisfaction of com- 
pleting the destruction of the savage 





beast, which was already exhausted by 
the wounds given in his breast by the 
desperate knife of the expiring huntsman, 

In a captive state, the leopard is easily 
domesticated. There was a pair of these 
animals recently in the tower of London. 
The female was very tame and gentle, 
and would allow herself to be patted and 
caressed by the keepers, while she purred 
and licked their hands. She had one 
curious peculiarity; she was very fond 
of destroying parasols, umbrellas, muff 
and hats, which she frequently contrived 
to lay hold of before the unwary specta- 
tor could prevent it, and tore them to 
pieces in an instant. While this crea- 
ture was in a playful mood, she bounded 
about her cell with the quickness of 
thought, touching the four sides of it 
nearly at one and the same instant. So 
rapid were her motions that she could 
scarcely be followed by the eye; and she 
would even skim about the ceiling of her 
apartmént with the same amazing ra- 
pidity—evincing great muscular powers 
and wonderful pliability of form. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RAG. 
( Continued.) 


E shall now proceed to tell what ap- 

peared to be written on the myste- 

rious scroll handed forth by the 
seeming ghost of the rag-bin. 

“T remained for a long time in the 

bale of cotton, shut out from the light of 





in the Corner. 
Ill. 


heaven. and in a state of uncertainty as 
to my condition or fate. At last I felt 
the bale to be tumbled about, and finally 
I conjectured that we were now on ship- 
board. This proved to be correct; for 
in about a month we were landed at Liv- 
erpool, a great city on the western coast 
of England. In a few weeks we were 
taken by canal through a beautiful coun- 
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try, to Manchester, thirty-six miles east 
of Liverpool. 

« As we glided along, I could see that 
the whole country was highly cultivated, 
and almost covered with cities and villa- 
ges. Hundreds of tall steepling chim- 
neys rose from their places, and poured 
forth volumes of smoke or flame, thus 
showing that the people, on all hands, 
were busy in their various manufactories. 
Never did I imagine such scenes of 
industry and activity. 

“On arriving at Manchester, I was 
amazed to see so great a city; it con- 
sisted, in part, of many buildings four and 
five stories high, some of them having a 
hundred windows! It was night when 
we arrived, and these buildings, which 
were chiefly cotton factories, were all 
lighted up. Never did I see such a dis- 
play; it seemed as if the whole city was 
illuminated. 

“Our bale was soon landed at one of 
the factories, and we were stowed into a 
ware-room, almost as big as a church. 
Here were at least three hundred bales 
of cotton, as big as ours. Thinks I to 
myself, it will be a long time before it will 
be our turn to be spun, and twisted, and 
woven into cloth. In this, however, I 
was mistaken, for, in about a month, I 


found myself twitched out of the bale | 


and put into a machine, where I was | was its burial dress! 


picked all to pieces. I was then put 
into the carding machine, which made 
me dance up and down and whirl about 


and about with such velocity, and amid: 


such an everlasting hubbub, that I com- 
pletely lost my senses. When I came 
to myself, I was made into a smooth 
roll, about a yard long, and one -nd of 
me was being twisted into thread. The 








room where this took place, was as big 
as a church, and several thousand spin- 
dles were twirling about and twisting the 
cotton into threads as fine as a hair. I 
was fairly giddy with the operation, and 
did not feel comfortable till I found my- 
self wound snug and smooth upon a little 
spool or bobbin. 

“T was not permitted to remain long 
in this state, for I was shortly placed 
upon a loom with a multitude of other 
spools, and was soon woven into a piece 
of fine muslin. I now went through 
various operations, and was finally done 
up with the piece, consisting of twenty- 
seven yards. I was despatched in a car, 
with forty-nine other pieces, to London, 
and in about a month we were shipped 
to Brazil, in South America. Our case 
was then purchased by an American 
merchant: this was bought by a shop- 
keeper of Rio de Janeiro, who soon 
opened it and took out the piece I was 
in and laid it upon a shelf. Ina day or 
two I was bought by a beautiful lady, 
and made into a frock for her infant. 

“Tt was a gay time now, for I was 
dandled up and down and made a great 
deal of. Everybody said, what a beauti- 
ful baby! and what a pretty frock! But 
sorrow soon followed. The lovely infant 
died; it was laid in its coffin, and I 
The corpse was 
borne to the church with a long retinue 
of priests, holding torches in their hands. 
When they came to the church, they 
sung a solemn dirge, and the dim arches 
of the holy edifice seemed to echo back 
the sad and wailing tones. The coffin 
was deposited in its vault—the music 
ceased—the throng dispersed, and a fear- 
ful stillness reigned around. I could see 
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and feel, even amid the darkness of my 
prison house, how sweet was the placid 
face of that lovely babe—smiling in its 
lonely, desolate grave! I clung to its 
bosom, and was happy, even though I 
had no other hope than to perish, and 
moulder. and be forgotten. 

“A day passed, and midnight came. 
A fearful stillness rested upon the church 
and all around—save that, perchance, the 
wings of the bats might be heard, fanning 
the dark recesses of the cathedral; or 
the drops of moisture that fell upon the 
lids of the coffins, at long intervals, from 
the arches of the tombs, caught the listen- 
ing ear of silence. But at last the still- 
ness was disturbed ; a light, sliding step 
was heard upon the marble floor of the 
church; the door of the tomb where I 
lay was opened, the lid of the coffin was 
lifted, and the rays of a dark lantern 
were turned upon the corpse of the babe. 
I could see that it was the sexton who 
thus invaded the sanctuary of the dead. 
He first took a diamond from the bosom 
of the infant, and then, disrobing the 
body, carried me away. I was borne to 
his house, where his wife soon took the 
frock to pieces, and the long skirt was 
now but a simple piece of muslin. It 
was carefully itoned and sold to a pawn- 
broker. 

“T was soon purchased by a negro 
girl, a slave, black and glittering as an- 
thracite, who carried me home and made 
me into a wedding turban. Three days 
after I had been sleeping as a shroud in 
the crypt of the church of St. Nicholas, 
I was the head-dress of a bride, named 


‘ Piillipina Squash !’” 


[To be continued. ] 





The Pyramids of Egypt. 


HESE gigantic monuments, erected be. 
fore the period at which authentic 
history begins, have ever excited the 
curiosity and wonder of mankind. 
Their vast antiquity, their amazing mag. 
nitude, the mystery which hangs over 
their origin and design, contribute to 
render them objects of intense interest. 

There are great numbers of these 
structures in Egypt, and about eighty in 
Nubia. Those of the former country 
are all situated on the west side of the 
Nile, and extend, in an irregular line, 
to the distance of nearly seventy miles. 
The most famous are those of Jizeh, 
opposite the city of Cairo. The largest, 
which is said to have been built by 
Cheops, a king of Egypt, about 900 years 
B. C., is by far the greatest structure in 
stone that has been reared by the hand 
of man. Near this great pyramid, are 
two others, of considerable size, and sey- 
eral smaller ones. All have square 
foundations, and their sides face the 
cardinal points. The largest pyramid 
excited the wonder of Herodotus, who 
visited Egypt 450 B. C. He says that 
one hundred thousand men were em: 
ployed twenty years in building it, and 
that the body of Cheops was placed ina 
room beneath the bottom of the pyramid. 
The second pyramid is said to have been 
built by Cephrenes, the brother of Che- 
ops, and the third by Mycerines, the son 
of Cheops. 

The great pyramid consists of a series 
of platforms, each of which is smaller 
than the one on which it rests, and con- 
sequently presents the appearance of 
steps. Of these steps there are two hun 
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dred and three. They are of unequal 
thickness, from two feet and eight inches, 
to four feet and eight inches. The stones 
are cut and fitted to each other with great 
nicety. The whole height is four hun- 





dred and fifty-six feet. The top is a 
platform, thirty-two feet square. The 
foundation is seven hundred and sixty- 
three feet on each side, and covers a 
space of about thirteen acres. 




















The pyramid has been entered, and 
has been found to consist of chambers 
and passages, some of great extent. 

The material of which the pyramids 
are built is limestone, and it is probable 
that this was obtained from limestone 
quarries contiguous to the place where 
they now stand. The stones of the 
great pyramid rarely exceed nine feet in 
length, six and a half in breadth, and 
four feet eight inches in thickness. 
The ascent is attended with great diffi- 
culty and danger, on account of the 
broken state of the steps; yet it is fre- 
quently accomplished, and sometimes 
by females. The scene from the top is 








described by travellers as inconceivably 
grand. 

The purpose for which these monu- 
ments were reared, has been a question 
of greatinterest. It has been conjectured 
that they were built as observatories, but 
this seems to be an absurd supposition ; 
for why build three or four close together 
of nearly the same elevation? There is 
no good reason to doubt that they were 
erected as burial places for the Egyptian 
kings, who caused them to be constructed. 
The natural pride of man, the desire of 
being remembered for ages, and probably 
some superstitious notions connected 
with the religion of the country, doubt- 
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less furnished the motives for the con-| senseless stones remain, their builder; 
struction of these vast monuments. | have perished, and their memories been 
Nothing can better show the folly of | blotted out forever. 


human ambition, than that, while these 
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Pictures of Various Nations, 


CHAPTER III. 
The Indians. 


N a former number we have given some 
account of the northern Indians, called 
Esquimaux; and as our readers may 
like to know how these people look, 

we give a likeness of one of them. He 





would hardly be thought a beauty among 
us, but no doubt he would find some one 
to fancy him among the girls of his tribe, 
who live on fish and blubber oil. 

All our readers know that when 
America was discovered, it was inhabited 
by tribes of copper-colored people, whow 
we generally call Indians. These wer 
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divided into many tribes, and spoke many 
different languages, but they bore a gen- 
eral resemblance, which led to the con- 
elusion that this remarkable race came 
sriginally from Asia, and had a near 
affinity to the roving, warlike tribes | 
here, called Tartars. 

The American Indians, at the time of 
he discovery of Columbus, might be 
viewed in four groups: Ist. The Mexi- 
cans, who had built cities, established a 
permanent government, carried on manu- 
factures and commerce, and cultivated | 
the earth with care and success ; 2d. The | 
Peruvians, who had made nearly the | 
same advances in civilization as the | 
Mexicans, though differing in many of | 
their arts, manners, customs, and opin- | 

| 





ions; 3d. The Caribs, a warlike nation, 
inhabiting the Caribbean isles and the 
adjacent coast of South America; and, 
4th. The various scattered tribes of the 
continent. 

We shall not enter into a minute 
account of these several groups, for so 
much has been said of the Indians, that 
almost all persons are pretty well ac- 
quainted with the subject. Among the 
chief tribes of New England, when our 
forefathers settled there, were the Pe- 
quots, Narragansets and Mohegans. In 


New York, are the Mohawks, Sencecas, | 


Oneidas, Delawares and Ottoes. In the 
south and west, there are many other 
bands or nations. 

These tribes, of which there were per- 
haps several hundred in North America, 
varied in number from two hundred to 
five thousand inhabitants each. They 
all lived chiefly by hunting and fishing, 
raising a few pumpkins and melons, and 
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a little corn, to aid in obtaining a subsist- 





or 


ence. They knew not the use of iron 
or other metals for cutting; they had no 
domestic fowls or animals, except, per- 
haps, dogs far to the north; they lived a 
wandering life, having no better houses 
than huts of wodd and mud. 

Their weapons of war were hatchets 
of stone, bows and arrows; their fish- 
hooks were the bones of fishes. They 
had no tables or chairs; no religious 
edifices, and but few religious notions. 
The men spent their time in hunting 
and the chase, and the women performed 
all the drudgery. 

In war, these savages were cunning, 
deceitful and cruel: they could track 
their enemy through the forest by the 
traces left upon the grass and leaves; 
they would lurk in the thickets for days, 
and then suddenly and unexpectedly 
burst upon their victims. The warriors 
taken in battle, were often tortured and 
put to death—but these disdained to show 
the slightest emotion, even though knots 
of pine were stuck in their flesh and set 
on fire! 

At first, these Indians received our 
forefathers with kindness, but, exaspera- 
ted by various acts of injustice and cru- 
elty, they became treacherous and vindic- 
tive. Many bloody encounters took place 
between the settlers and the savages, in 
all of which the latter suffered defeat and 
loss, until they became extinct along the 
Atlantic border, and the remains of their 
tribes only continue to linger along our 
western frontier. 

The natives that dwelt in the West 
Indies, some of which were very numer- 
ous, have entirely disappeared. Mexico 
was conquered by Cortez more than three 
hundred years ago, and the whole Indian 
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race, amounting to six or eight millions, 
belonging to that nation, were subjugated. 
The Indians of Mexico now acknowledge 
the authority of the established govern- 
ment, pay taxes, and generally belong to 
the Catholic religion. They are still an 
ignorant and half barbarous race. 

The Peruvian nation, also amounting 
to millions, was conquered by Pizarro 
about the year 1535, and from that period 
the natives became subject to the laws 
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of tne white man. These, as in Mexico, 
are partially civilized. 

There are still many South American 
tribes, which are independent, and main- 
tain their savage habits. The Arau- 
canians, a Chilian tribe, the noblest race 
of aboriginal Americans, have never been 
fairly subdued, and though partly civil- 
ized, they maintain a lofty spirit of 
independence. Far south, toward the 
extremity of South America, the broad- 
shouldered Patagonians live in savage 
wildness, and around the rocky and tem- 
pestuous shores of Cape Horn, the naked, 
shivering Fuegians snatch from the ra- 
ging elements a precarious subsistence. 

At the present day there are several 
tribes inhabiting the vast regions that lie 
west of the Mississippi, consisting, for the 
most part, of fragments of tribes driven 
by the white man from more eastern 
settlements, to their present abodes. 
Here they are still lords of the forest, 
prairie, river and mountain, and here 
they maintain their wild independence 
and savage customs. They have become 
in some degree changed by intercourse 
with the white race; they have horses, 
and fire-arms and blankets, and a few 
utensils derived from civilized man; but 





they are still hunters and warriors, are 


still without books, or a settled govern. 
ment, or fixed habitations, or extended 
agriculture, or any of the leading features 
of civilization. In another number we 
propose to tell something about the In- 
dians as they now are. 





A Monster of the Deep, 


ur readers know that in some parts 

of the ocean there are enormous sea 

animals called Sepia, which are a 

kind of polypi. They have very 
long legs, and are said sometimes to 
seize upon the coral divers along the 
coast of Italy. Mr. Beale tells us the 
following adventure with a creature of 
this sort. 

“While upon the Bouin Islands, 
searching for shells on the rocks, which 
had just been left by the receding tide, I 
was much astonished at seeing at my 
feet a most extraordinary looking ani- 
mal, crawling towards the retreating 
surf. [I had never seen one like it 
before. It was creeping on its eight 
legs, which, from their soft and flexible 
nature, bent considerably under the 
weight of its body, so that it was lifted 
by the efforts of its tentacula only a 
small distance from the rocks. 

“It appeared much alarmed on seeing 
me, and made every effort to escape, 
while I was not much in the humor to 
endeavor to capture so ugly a customer, 
whose appearance excited a feeling of 
disgust, not unmixed with fear. I, how- 
ever, endeavored to prevent its career, by 
pressing on one of its legs with my foot ; 
but, although I used considerable force 
for that purpose, its strength was so grea 
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that it several times quickly liberated its 
member, in spite of all the efforts I could 
employ in this way, on wet, slippery 
rocks. I now laid hold of one of the 
tentacles with my hand, and held it 
firmly, so that the limb appeared as if it 
would be torn asunder by our united 
strength. I soon gave it a powerful 
jerk, wishing to disengage it from the 
rocks to which it clung so forcibly by its 
suckers, which it effectually resisted ; 
but the moment after, the apparently 
enraged animal lifted its head, with its 
large eyes projecting from the middle of 
its body, and, letting go its hold of the 
rocks, suddenly sprang upon my arm, 
which I had previously bared to my 
shoulder for the purpose of thrusting it 
into holes in the rocks to discover shells, 
and clung, with its suckers, to it with 
great power, endeavoring to get its beak, 
which I could now see, between the 
roots of its arms, in a position to bite. 

“ A sensation of horror pervaded my 
whole frame, when I found this mon- 
strous animal—for it was about four feet 
long—fixed so firmly on my arm. Its 
cold, slimy grasp was extremely sicken- 
ing, and I immediately called aloud to 
the captain, who was also searching for 
shells at some distance, to come and 
release me from my disgusting assailant. 
He quickly arrived, and taking me down 
to the boat, during which time I was 
employed in keeping the beak away 
from my hand, quickly released me by 
destroying my tormentor with the boat 
knife, when I disengaged it by portions 
ata time. This animal was that species 
of Sepia which is called by whalers 
‘rock squid.’ Thus are these remarka- 
ble creatures, from the different adapta- 





tion of their tentacles and slight modifi- 
cations of their bodies, capable of satl- 
ing, flying, swimming, and creeping on 
the shore, while their senses, if we may 
judge from the elaborate mechanism of 
their organs, must possess corresponding 
acuteness and perfection.” 





The Sperm Whale, 


HE Sperm Whale is much less known 
than the common whale, which is 
usually taken by ourwhalers. The 
following account of it, furnished by 
Thomas Beale, is interesting. 

“The sperm whale is a gregarious 
animal, and the herds formed by it are 
of two kinds—the one consisting of 
females, the other of young whales not 
fully grown. 

“These herds are called by whalers, 
‘schools,’ and occasionally consist of 
great numbers; I have seen in one 
school as many as five or six hundred. 
With each herd or school of females, 
are always from one to three large bulls, 
the lords of the herd, or, as they are 
called, the ‘ school-masters.’ The full- 
grown whales, or ‘ large whales,’ almost 
always go alone in search of food; and 
when they are seen in company, they 
are supposed to be making passages, 
or migrating from one ‘ feeding ground’ 
to another. The large whale is gen- 
erally very incautious, and if alone, he 
is without difficulty attacked, and by 
expert whalers generally very easily 
killed ; as frequently, after receiving the 
first blow or plunge of the harpoon, he 
appears hardly to feel it, but continues 
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lying like a ‘ log of wood’ in the water, 
before he rallies or makes any attempt 
to escape from his enemies. 

“Large whales are, however, some- 
times, but rarely, met with, remarkably 
cunning and full of courage, when they 
will commit dreadful havoc with their 
jaws and tail; the jaw and head, how- 
ever, appear to be their principal offen- 
sive Weapons. 

«“ The female breeds at all seasons, pro- 
ducing but one ata time. The young 
when first born are said to be fourteen 
feet long. The females are much smaller 
than the males. They are very remark- 
able for their attachment to their young, 
which they may be frequently seen 
urging and assisting to escape from dan- 
ger with the most unceasing care and 
fondness. They are also not less re- 
markable for their strong feeling of 
sociality, or attachment to one another ; 
and this is carried to so great an extent, 
that when one female of a herd is 
attacked or wounded, her faithful com. 
panions will remain around her to the 
last moment, or till they are wounded 
themselves. This act of remaining by 
a wounded companion, is called ‘ heaving 
to,’ and whole ‘schools’ have been 
destroyed by dexterous management, 
when several ships have been in com- 
pany, wholly from their possessing this 
remarkable disposition. The attach- 
ment appears to be reciprocal on the part 
of the young whales, which have been 
seen about the ship for hours after their 
parents have been killed. 

“ The young whales, or ‘ young bulls,’ 
go in large schools, but differ remarkably 
from the females in disposition, inas- 
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much as they make an immediate and 
rapid retreat upon one of their number 
being struck, who is left to take the 
best care he can of himself. I never 
but once saw them ‘heave to,’ and in 
that case, it was only for a short time, 
and seemed rather to arise from their con- 
fusion than affection for their wounded 
companion. They are also very cun- 
ning and cautious, keeping at all times 
a good look-out for danger. It is conse- 
quently necessary for the whaler to be 
extremely cautious in his mode of 
approaching them, so as, if possible, to 
escape being heard or seen, for they 
have some mode of communication with 
one another in an incredibly short space 
of time; the distance between them 
sometimes amounting to five, or even 
seven miles. The mode by which this 
is effected remains a curious secret.” 


THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT. 


Tue days are cold, the nights are long, 

The north wind sings a doleful song ; 

Then hush again upon my breast; 

All merry things are now at rest, 
Save thee, my pretty babe! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 

There’s nothing stirring in the house, 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse ; 
Then why so busy thou? 


Nay! start not at that sparkling light, 
’T is but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window pane bedropped with rain ; 
Then, little darling! sleep again, 

And wake when 1t is day. 









































































































































































































































































































































SQUIRRELS. 


Squirrels, 


{For Merry’s Museum.] 


ne Chip Squirrel or Ground Squirrel 

is the most common and familiar of 

all the squirrels. “He is most com- 

monly,” says Godman, “ seen scud- 
ding along the lower rails of the com- 
mon or ‘ Virginia’ fences, which afford 
him at once a pleasant and secure path, 
as, in a few turns, he finds a safe hiding 
place behind the projecting angles, or 
enters his burrow undiscovered. When 
no fence is near, or his retreat is cut off, 
after having been out in search of food, 
he becomes exceedingly alarmed, and 
runs up the nearest tree, uttering a very 
shrill cry or whistle, ‘indicative of his 
distress ; and it is in this situation that he 
is most frequently made captive by his 
persecuting enemies, the mischievous 
school-boys.” I shall presently mention 
a much better mode of treatment of them 
by children, than the one here alluded 
to, and which is far too common. 

He is not only the most numerous, but 
the most beautiful of all the squirrels I 
have named. His general color (if it 
is necessary to des:ribe an animal so 








well known) is a reddish brown, but he 
has five black stripes running lengthwise 
along his body, one in the middle of the 
back, and two on each side, and between 
the two on each side is a stripe of pure 
white. These stripes, together with 
white stripes on each side of his head, 
above and below the eyes, give him a 
very beautiful appearance, and it is no 
wonder that children, who are commonly 
pleased with what is beautiful in nature, 
take a strong liking to him. He is 
sometimes called the Striped Squirrel, 
on account of his markings, but he is 
more commonly called the Chip Squirrel, 
or Chipmuck, from the chipping sound 
he is accustomed to make, or the Ground 
Squirrel, because he makes a burrow in 
the ground for his lodging-place instead 
of residing in a tree, as the other squir- 
rels do. Mr. Godman says he is some- 
times called Hacky ; but why so called, I 
am unable to tell. I have mentioned 
his being a familiar animal; I will now 
state a circumstance, to show how 
familiar he may be made, and how far 











kind and gentle treatment operates to 
deprive wild animals of their fears. 
One, which had a hole not far from my 
house, used frequently to come about 
the house for food, which my children 
observing, would throw walnuts or 
hickory nuts to him. He soon became 
so gentle he would take the walnuts 
from their hands, and, after biting off the 
sharp and jagged ends of the nuts, he 
would stow them in his capacious cheeks 
or pouches, sometimes taking from their 
hands and stowing away in this manner 
four hickory nuts, two in each pouch, 
which he would carry off and deposit in 
his hole, and then immediately return 
for another cheekful. 

The Flying Squirrel is the smallest of 
all the squirrels in New England, and 
in some respects the most interesting. 
He is not as well known as the other 
three kinds I have described, principally 
on account of his nocturnal habits; that 
is, he generally sleeps during the day, 
and is in motion during the night. 
He is not so beautiful in his colors and 
markings as the chip squirrel. His 
general color is a brownish ash or gray 
on the upper part of the body, and white 
underneath, with a yellowish margin 
which unites with a dark stripe that 
borders the gray color of the upper 
parts. His form and attitudes are beau- 
tiful, however; his hair very soft and 
silky, and his eyes, which are black, are 
large and prominent. But what makes 
him the greatest object of curiosity, is, 
that the skin on each side of his body is 
dilated and attached to both his legs, 
nearly or quite down to the claws, so 
that when he extends his legs horizon- 
tally it forms a kind of wings or para- 
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chute, by which he is enabled to sail 
obliquely through the air a considerable 
distance. He cannot, however, rise, as 
he never flaps his wings ; but by taking 
a leap from the top of a tree and spread- 
ing his sails, he reaches the body of 
another tree several rods distant, and 
running to the top of the latter, he again 
makes a similar flight, and in this way 
passes rapidly through the forest. His 
tail is flattened horizontally, and doubt- 
less answers the purpose of a rudder. 

His food is similar to that of the other 
squirrels, consisting of nuts, grain, &c. 
They make their,abode in hollow trees, 
from which they will frequently run out, 
when the tree is struck with an axe and 
smartly jarred, to see what is the matter. 

They frequently enter human d\well- 
ings. Last winter I caught, in suc- 
cession, seven, in the upper chamber of 
my house, and kept six of them shut up 
till spring, when I carried them to the 
woods near by and released them. They 
also became pretty familiar, and would 
eat and gambol in my presence and that 
of my family in their box. In the 
course of last summer, I again saw one 
in my house, probably one of the same. 
Three other instances have come to my 
knowledge in which they were found in 
dwelling-houses. 

In the animals we have been consid- 
ering, we see an interesting specimen of 
that wonderful variety and beauty which 
constitute the charm of the great world 
of life. The study and contempiaaon 
of the works of God, animate and inani- 
mate, will be attended with continued 
and increasing admiration, and if the 
mind is properly attuned to the harmo- 
nies that pervade them, it will be made 
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better and better, and will be led, in the 
words of the poet, “from nature up to 
nature’s God.” Sciurvs. 


Our Correspondence. 


We have received the kind New Year's 
greeting of R. B. Jr., for which we offer a 
return of our best wishes. We have also the 
pleasant letter of P. L. H., and that of E. D. 
H. His answer—Constantinople—to the puzzle, 
is right. We have also received the communi- 
cations of D. A. B—k. Our little friend, a 
“reader of the Museum” at Pulaski, will see 
that we have hardly got room for his thoughts 
on “Liberty.” His sentiments, however, are 
very just. The puzzle from Goshen, though a 
good one, must be omitted. We must say the 
same of the geographical enigma from a place 
without a name. The complimentary note of 
Charles A. H—y is received, and his answer to 
the puzzle is right. The “young subscriber 
fiom New Hampshire” will see that we have 
not space for his pleasant enigma. 

We insert the following letter with pleasure. 
In regard to the word “Compig,” as used by 
Mrs. Trudge, we venture to suggest that she 
meant Cupid ; but, as we would not be too con- 
fident on this point, we propose to ask her what 
she did mean, when we next see her. 


Sandwich, January 8th, 1844. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 


I wish you a happy new year. I think I 
have found out the answer to the puzzle in the 
January number, which is Constantinople. As 
I am not much of a poetess, I cannot ‘re it in 
the form of an acrostic or rhyme, and I hope a 
plain answer will do. It is the first one I have 
ever found out, but I think it is because I have 
not had patience enough, for I found it very 
easy. I am glad you are going to have some 
good long stories, equal to the Siberian Sable- 
hunter, in this year’s Museum. I feel much 
interested in the story of Bridget Trudge. I 
laughed well at the red bonnet and yallar silk 

wn, and fan with Wenus on one side, and 
Sows on the other. But none of us can tell 





what Cowpig means. Please explain it in the 
next chapter about them. 
P.S. My sister Lottie is very disappointed 
at not finding any “ Little Leaves.” 
E. P.C. 


The letters of R. P. H., E. B. P., and James 
P., will appear in the next number. 


We insert the following with pleasure, which 
the writer tells us is a true picture of a dea 
home. It makes our old heart glad to find tha 
we are welcome, even among the mountains. 


A WINTER EVENINGIN THE COUNTRY. 


Away among the mountains a pleasant farm 
house lies, 

And round its fireside gather sweet faces and 
bright eyes ; 

The blazing fire of maple-wood lights up the 
spacious room, 

And branches of the fragrant birch give out a 
sweet perfume. 


And we are happy—’midst these hills our child- 
hood has been past, 

And beautiful they seem to us, with forests old 
and vast ; 

The summer and the autumn bring golden 
fruits and flowers, 

But dearer than the summer days are pleasant 
winter hours. 


The happy winter evenings, we love their 
social mirth, 

For many pleasant tales are told beside our 
lighted hearth ; 

A welcome face sometimes looks in upon our 
circle here, 

And brings to us the happiest hour in all the 
glad New Year. 


It is an old man’s face, with clustering gray 
hair, 

And a wrinkled forehead wearing, though fur- 
rowed not by care ; 

Old Robert Merry, with his smiles, his tales of 
other climes, 

His Museum of curious things, new stories and 
old rhymes. 


We knew him by another name in years that 
are gone by, 

And loved good Peter Parley with his kind 
brow and eye; 











Each month unto our mountain home, came 
“Parley’s Magazine,” 

'Till “ Merry’s Museum ” took the place where 
it so long had been. 


We love our guest far better because our own 
young hands 

Have labored for the pleasure he brings from 
other lands ; 

When autumn leaves fell round us, the autumn 
nuts grew brown, 

We and the squirrels gathered them as they 
came rattling down. 


0, merry was our harvest time—we made the 
woods ring out, 

Through all the long, bright autumn day, with 
our gay, careless shout ; 

And then we sold our nuts, and thus have the 
pleasure still, 

Of seeing Robert Merry in our home upon the 
hill. 


Lowell, Jan. 4. 


M. T. B. 


THE LITTLE SOLDIER. 


We ixsert the following. with thanks to the 
writer, and should be glad to receive the 
remainder of the story : 


Mr. Merry: 


I am one of your “blue-eyed friends,” and 
although not a “little” one, I have been much 
interested in the articles which have appeared 
in the Museum, connected with the war of our 
Revolution. 

I know many of the warm advocates for 
peace, query how far it is judicious to interest 
the minds of the rising generation, in the details 
of war; still, I must believe that many of the 
blessings we enjoy, page to our own coun- 
try, were purchased by the self-sacrifices of 
our fathers, and their “children’s children,” 
should not overlook this fact. 

It has occurred to me that a little sketch of 
one who took an active part in the scenes of 
those eventful days, may perhaps amuse your 
readers. The old soldier from whom I have 
my history, enlisted into the army at the age 
of fifteen, as a fifer. He was much below the 
common size of boys at that age, and, for this 
reason, chose to be a musician. He heard the 
sound of the guns on the morning of the Lex- 
ington battle, and soon after this event, he was 
ordered, with the company to which he belonged, 
to New York. His good mother furnished him 
with all that a kind, pious mother could think 
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of, for his comfort, even toa ball of yarn and a 
needle, to repair his stockings. He returned 
them to her, after his service in the army, 
“ safe and sound.” 

Soon after their arrival in New York, the 
alarm was given that the enemy were approach 
ing ; and not doubting a skirmish, at least, a 
company of men volunteered to go out and meet 
the enemy. They were ordered to be in am- 
bush, and then rise suddenly upon the foe. 
The little fifer (a mere boy) joined the party, 
and soon found himself in the heat of battle. 
He has often told me that he felt no sensation 
of fear at the time; the dense smoke, the 
roaring of the cannon, the groans and shrieks 
of the dying, were alike unheeded by him. 
His only wish was to load—aim—tire, and kill 
one of the British. He always thought he 
accomplished his object, and God seems to have 
awarded a quick retribution. 

Just as he had fired, his party were ordered 
to retreat, and, in turning to obey the orders, 
the poor fellow received a ball in the back, 
which lodged near the spine. He thought it 
must be his death-wound, and after moving on 
a few rods, he left his comrades, and concealing 
himself behind a small white oak tree, he set 
up his gun, and falling on his knees, he com- 
mitted his soul to the Saviour. His eye-sight 
and hearing left him; he was bleeding pro- 
fusely, and of course believed this to be his last 
hour on earth. 

How long he was in this state he could not 
tell, but hoping his strength would permit, as 
soon as he could see and hear, he crawled on 
his hands and knees into the road, and soon 
met the surgeon, who, with the vehicle for the 
wounded soldiers, was on his way to the place 
where the skirmish was fought. The hospital 
was a mile distant, and the lad chose to 
remain where he was, until the cart came back. 
He was placed in it, and, in the course of a day 
or two after his wound had been given, the sur 
geon attempted to extract the ball, but it could 
not be done without causing instant death. 

He remained in the hospital eight or ten 
weeks, slowly recovering his strength. He was 
two hundred miles from home; poor, feeble, 
and in this sad condition, he resolved to attempt 
a journey home on foot. A young man, who 
was his intimate friend and fellow-townsman, 
agreed to be his guide and protector, and they 
started on their melancholy journey. 

If the sketch, thus far, has awakened any 
interest, the writer will cheerfully communicate 
some touching incidents connected with the 
“ soldier’s return home.” What is your opinion. 
Mr. Merry? 

A Soupier’s DavucuTer 
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WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED FOR MERRY’S MUSEUM; THE IATTER BY GEO. J. WEBB. 


How sweet when the daylight In 
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How changed is each scene 
Though familiar it be, 

Now strange and fantastic 
It comes to the eye,— 

E’en the sigh of the zephyr, 
That rustles the tree, 
Seems the whisper of spirits 
That stoop ':om the sky. 


The stars, that shrunk back 
All abashed from the gaze, 
When the sun in his glory 
Shone down from above, 
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Now timid and tender 

Melt the soul with their rays, 
And woo it to Heaven 

On pinions of love. 


Sweet Evening—how fair 
Are thy charms to the heart, 
And how blest thus to wander 
With thee all alone! 

Yet dearer—far dearer, 

Blest Evening, thou art. 
When I praise thee to Mary, 
And call her my own! 








